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Chaptkb II. 

DRAMATIC CONDENSATION IN THE 
CLASSICAL DRAMA. 

Time, in the Greek drama, was presented to the 
imagination. Although speech followed speech with 
apparent continuity, hours, days, or even weeks, might 
glide through the choral songs at the will of the poet. 
The dialogue was necessarily a measure of duration, 

but the chorus shared the function of the modem 

« 

curtain in signifying the lapse of time.^ That the 
greater number of the plays required only a single 
revolution of the sun was due to the nature of their 
subjects, and to the conditions under which they were 
presented, rather than to a theory of dramatic art; 
indeed in the earlier tragedies, according to Aristotle, 
time was depicted with the same freedom as in epic 
poetry.* 

When the dramatists of the Elizabethan period re- 
presented events of days crowding into the accomplish- 
ment of minutes, they were using a method which 
had been pursued by ^schylus, Sophocles, and Eurip- 
ides. The condensation of the hours between mid- 
night and morning into some twenty minutes of strange 
happenings at Macbeth's castle is the same kind of 
illusion which the circumstance of continuous pres- 
entation brought into almost every Greek play : as, 
for instance, when Sophocles, in the Antigone^ made 

* Croiset, Hist. Litt. Gr. 3. 3. 132-3 ; Kent, * The Time Element 
in the Greek Drama ' : Trans, Atner. Phil. Ass, 37. 39—52 ; Campbell, 
Class. Rrv. 4. 304 ; Verrall, T?ie Ion of Euripides^ Introdaction, p. xliz. 

' Poetics 5. 4. 
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As the Elizabethan drama was evolving through the 
plays of Lyly, Kyd, Peele, Greene, and Marlowe, it 
worked itself out on the lines it had first taken; its 
plays were marked by (1) a long duration of actions, 
(2) a lack of precision in the representation of inter- 
vals, and (3) a carelessness regarding consistency of 
time-references. 



92 Shakespeare s Treatment of Time 

If Shakespeare's earliest work is represented by 
TUu8 Andronicus, Love's Labor's Lost, The Comedy of 
Errors, and the three parts of Henry VL written be- 
tween 1588 and 1592. the methods of handling time 
with which he started were merely those that his 
fellow-dramatists were using in plays of the various 
types. The time-scheme of Titus Andronicus is much 
like that of Kyd's The Spanish Tragedy; in both, 
certain scenes are connected by definite aUusions^ and 
the actions seem to move rapidly. It is clear that 
the order of events in Shakespeare's play was not care- 
fully planned. While it is possible that Lucius tarried 
among the Goths for many months, there is nothing 
in the play, aside from the circumstance that the 
Empress has a child which the Emperor may be ex- 
pected to think his son, to suggest that the better 
part of a year has elapsed since the opening acts; 
indeed, Aaron's reference to the good which it did 
him to brave the tribune (4. 2. 35) seems to bring 
together the events of the two acts between which 
must come the long interval.^ The organization of 
the plot is such that the Empress appears to nego- 
tiate with Titus, and to eat the pasty which he had 
prepared for her, on the very day in which her child 
was bom.* 

The presentation of the time-element in Love's 
Labor's Lost is similar to that of Lyly's later work, 
which this comedy in many respects resembles. The 
observance of the unities in The Comedy of Errors is 
obviously a matter of model ; the centralizing of the 
action upon the dinner-hour, approaching, present, 
and just past, and the insistent presentation of the 

» Acts m and IV. See also p. 3. 

» Compare P. A. Daniels' *Tinie Analysis*, Trans, New Shak. 
Soc, for 1876-6, p. 190. 
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later contemporaries drew upon this same source of 
dramatic effect. No one of them, however, persistently 
attempted to obtain an e£fect of continuity, and, at 
the same time, to use an action requiring the lapse 
of weeks or months. Although the epic type of 
structure, with its long-time duration, maintained it- 
self through the entire Elizabethan period, the general 
tendency, as has been repeatedly pointed out in the 
preceding pages, was toward a reduction in the 
duration of dramatic actions. 
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Summary. 






Day 1. 


Acts l-lll, Scene 2. 


Interval. 


Day 2. 


Act in, Scene 8. 


Interval. 


Day 8. 


Act IV-V, Scene 8. 




Day 4. 


Act V, Scenes 4-6. 




Day 6. 


Act V, Scene 1. 
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